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may be to an extremely small extent self-supporting due to the pulsation of the wind. It is well known that birds, in many cases, avail themselves of a head-wind when soaring. In this connection the author ventures again to mention the theory he put forward some years ago to the effect that the onset of a gust, or of each smallest pulsation of wind, is more sudden than the falling off of the wind's velocity at the end of a gust. If this is so it might considerably affect the behaviour of a flying machine, or a bird. According to universal experience gusts "die away/' The ordinary anemometer could scarcely be expected to show this peculiarity, especially in the small pulsations of the wind.
With differing temperature and with varying humidity the buoyancy of the air varies, and the weight and behaviour of the aerial craft will after. In different conditions of the atmosphere, moreover, engines behave differently.
The difficulties of fog have already been referred to, but the commonest danger besetting aircraft is that of violent winds. When an ordinary gale of wind is blowing at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour on the ground there is often a hurricane of sixty, eighty, or a hundred miles per hour in the upper air. In such winds aircraft must drift great distances ; and any attempt to land an airship would almost certainly end in disaster. It seems a far cry to the day when harbours for airships will be so common that aeronauts can take the chance of storms with impunity, and for many a year the danger will have the effect of limiting the number of days in the year when airships can venture aloft. Some ready method of bringing an airship to anchor within harbour will have to be devised, so that the services of many scores of men will not be needed. The method will probably take the form of an apparatus to secure the airship, and then to move it slowly into its shed. These sheds will have to